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Votume III. NomsBer 37. 


HFelett Tales. 


THE POOR LAWYER. 


“J wap taken my breakfast and was waiting for my horse, 
when in passing up and down the piazza, I saw a young girl 
seated near the window, evidently a visiter. She was very 
pretty, with auburn hair and blue eyes, and was dressed in 
white. I had seen nothing of the kind since I had left Rich- 
mond, and at that time I was too much of a boy to be struck 
by female beauty. She was so delicate and dainty looking, 
so different from the hale, buxom, brown girls of the woods; 
and then her white dress! —it was so dazzling! Never 
was a poor youth so taken by surprise, and suddenly bewitch- 
ed. My heart yearned to know her, but how was I to accost 
her?. I had grown wild in the woods, and had none of the 
habilitudes of polite life. Had she been like Peggy Pugh, or 
Sally Pigman, or any other of my leathern dressed belles of 
the pigeon roost, I should have approached her without dread ; 
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“That very autumn I was married. We were a young 
couple, she was nog much above sixteen, I not quite twenty, 
and both almost without a dollar in the world. The estab- 
lishment which we set up was suited to our circumstances ; 
a low house with two small rooms, a bed, a table, a half 
dozen chairs, a half dozen knives and forks, a half dozen 
spoons —every thing by half dozens, a little delph ware, 
every thing in a small way; we were so poor, but then so 
happy. 

“ We had not been married many days when a court was 
held in a county town, about twenty-five miles distant. It 
was necessary for me to go there, and put myself in the way 
of business—but how was I to go? I had expended all my 
means on our establishment, and then it was hard parting 
with my wife so soon after marriage. However, go I must. 
Money must be made, or we should have the wolf at our 
door. I accordingly borrowed a horse, and borrowed a little 
cash, and rode off from my door, leaving my wife standing 


“T got up feverish and nervous. I walked out before 
breakfast, striving to collect my thoughts, and tranquillize 
my feelings. It was a bright morning —the air was pure 
and frosty —I bathed my forehead and my hands in a bean- 
tiful ranning stream, but I could not allay the fever heat 
that raged within. I returned to breakfast, but could not 
eat. A single cup of coffee formed my repast. It was time 
to go to court, and [T went there with a throbbing heart. I 
believe if it had not been for the thoughts of my dear little 
wife in her lonely house, I should have given back to the 
man his hundred dollars, and relinquished the cause. I 
took my seat, looking, I am convinced, more like a culprit 
than the rogue I was to defend. 

“When the time came for me to speak, my heart died 
within me. I rose embarrassed and dismayed, and stam- 
mered in opening my cause. I went on from bad to worse, 
and felt as if I was going down hill. Just then the public 
prosecator, a man of talents, but somewhat rough in his 




























nay, had she been as fair as Shurt’s daughters with their look- 
ing-glass lockets, I should not have hesitated ; but that white 
dress, and those auburn ringlets and. blue eyes and delicate 
looks quite daunted while they fascinated me. I don’t know 
what put it into my head, but I thought all at once I would 
kiss her! It would take a long acquaintance to arrive al 
such a boon, but I might seize upon it by sheer robbery. 
Nobody knew me here. I would just step in and snatch a 
kiss, mount my horse and ride off. She would not be the 
worse of it; and that kiss—oh, I should die if I did not get it. 

“TI gave no time for the thought to cool, but entered the 
house and stepped lightly into the room. She was seated 
with her back to the door, looking out of the window, and 
did not hear my approach,. I tapped her chair, asd che 
turned and looked up; I snatched as sweet a kiss as ever was 
stolen, and vanished in a twinkling. The next moment I 
was on horseback, galloping homeward, my very heart tin- 


gling at what I had done.” 

After a variety of amusing adventures, Ringwood attempts 
the study of the law, in an obscure settlement in Kentucky, 
where he delved night and day. Ralph pursues his studies, 
occasionally argues at a debating society, and at length be- 
comes quite a genius, and a favorite in the eyes of the mar- 
ried Jadies of the village. 

“T called to take tea one evening with one of these ladies, 
when to my surprise, and somewhat to my confusion, I found 
with her the identical blue-eyed little beauty whom I had so 
audaciously kissed. I was formally introduced to her, but 
neither of us betrayed any sign of previous acquaintance, ex- 
cept by blushing to the eyes. While tea was getting ready. 
the lady of the house went out of the room to give some di- 
rections, and left us alone. Heavens and earth, what a situa- 
tion! I would have given all the pittance I was worth, to 
have been in the deepest dell in the‘forest. I felt the neces- 
sity of saying something in excuse for my former rudeness ; 
I could not conjure up an idea, nor utter a word. Every 
moment matters were growing worse. I felt at one time 
tempted to do as I had done when I robbed her of the kiss — 
bolt from the room, and. take to flight; but I was chained 
to the spot, for I really longed to gain her good will. 

“ At length I plucked up courage, on seeing her equally 
confused, and walking. desperately up to her, 1 exclaimed: 
f fave been trying to muster up something to say to you. 
batT cannot. I feelthat lamina horrible scrape Dohave 
pity on me and help me out of it!’ 

_  Asmile dimpled about her mouth, and playel among the 
blushes of her cheek. She looked up with a say, but arch 
glance of tlte eye, that expressed a volume of comic recollec- 
tions; we both broke into a laugh, and, fromthat moment 
ail went.on well.’ 

Passing the delightfal description which succeeded, we 
proceed to the denonement of Ringwood’s lore affair—the 
marriage and settlement. 






















and becoming, went to my heart. I felt as if I could go 
through fire and water for her. I arrived at the county town 
on a cool October evening. The inn was crowded, for the 
court was to commence on the following day. 

‘‘T knew no one, wondered how I, a stranger, and a mere 
youngster, was to make my way in such a crowd and to get 
business. The public was thronged with all the idlers in the 
county who gathered. together on such occasions. There 
was some drinking going forward, with a great noise and a 
little altercation. Just as I entered the room, I saw a rough 
bully of a fellow, who was partly intoxicated, strike an old 
man. He came swaggering by me, and elbowed me as he 
passed. I immediately knocked him down, and kicked him 
into the street. I needed no better introduction, In a mo- 
ment I had half a dozen rough shakes of the hand and in- 
vitations to drink, and found myself quite a personage in 
this rough assemblage. 

“The next morning the court opened —I took my seat 
among the lawyers, but I felt as a mere spectator, not having 
any idea where business was to come from. In the course 
of the morning a man was put to the bar, charged with pass- 
ing counterfeit money, and was asked if he was-ready for 
trial. He answered in the negative. He had been confined 
in a place where there were no lawyers, and had not had an 
opportunity of consulting any. He was told to choose counsel 
from the lawyers present, and be ready for trial on the fol- 
lowing day. He looked around the court and selected me. 
I was thunderstruck! I could not tell why he should make 
such achoice. I, a beardless youngster, unpractised at the 
bar; perfectly unknown. I felt diffident, yet delighted, and 
could have hugged the rascal. 

“Before leaving the court, he gave me one hundred dol- 
lars in a bag, as a retaining fee. I could scarcely believe 
my senses, it seemed like a dream. The heaviness of the 
fee spoke but lightly in favor of his innocence —but that 
was no affair of mine. I was to be advocate, not judge or 
jury. I followed him to the jail, and learned from him all 
the particulars of the case ; from thence I went to the clerk’s 
office, and took minutes of the indictment. Then examined 
the law on the subject, and prepared my brief in my room. 
All this occupied me until midnight, when I went to bed 
and tried to sleep. It was all in vain. Never in my life 
was I more wide awake. A host of thoughts and fancies 
kept rushing through my mind: the shower of gold that 
had so unexpectedly fallen into my lap, the idea of my poor 
little wife at home, that I was to astonish her with my good 
fortune. But the awful responsibility I had.undertaken, to 
speak for the first time in a strange court, the expectations 
the culprit had evidently formed of my talents ; all these, 
and a crowd of similar notions, kept whirling through my 
mind. I tossed about all night, fearing morning would find 
me exhausted and incompetent —in a word, the day dawned 
on me a miserable fellow. 












Th Tike an electric spark, and ran tingling through 
every in my body. In an instant my diffidence was 
gone. My whole spirit was in arms. I answered with 
ymptness, for I felt the cruelty of such an attack upon a 
novice in my situation. The public prosecutor made a kind 
of apology. This, for a man of his reduubted powers, was 2 
vast concession. I renewed my argument with a fearful 
glow, carried the cause triumphantly, and the man was 
acquitted. 

“This was the making of me. Every body was curious 
to know who this new lawyer was that had suddenly risen 
among them, and bearded the Attorney General at the very 
onset. The story of my debut at the inn on the preceding 
evening, when I had knocked down a bully and kicked him 
out of doors, for striking anold man, was circulated with favor- 
able exaggeration. Even my beardless chin and juvenile 
countenance was in my favor, for the people gave me far more 
credit than I deserved. The chance business which occur$ in 
our courts cam: thronging upon me. I was repeatedly em- 
ployed in other causes, and by Saturday night, when the court 
closed, I found myself with an hundred and fifty dollars in 
silver, three hundred dollars in notes, and a horse that I 
afterwards sold for two hundred dollars more. 

“Never did’ a miser gloat more on his money and with 
more delight. I focked the door of my room, piled the 
money in a heap upon the table, walked around it, sat with 
my elbows on the table, and my chin apon my hands, and 
gazed uponit. Was I thinking of the money ?—No—I was 
thinking of my little wife and home. 

‘¢ Another sleepless night ensued, but what a night of gold- 
en fancies and splendid air castles. As soon as the morning 
dawned, I was up, mounted the borrowed horse, with which 
I had come to court, and led the other which I received as a 
fee. All the way I was delighting myself with the thoughts 
of surprise I had in store for my little wife: for both of us 
had expected nothing, but that I should spend all the money 
I had borrowed and should return in debt. 

“Our meeting was joyous, as you may suppose: but I 
played the part of the Indian hunter, who, when he retarns 
from the chase, never for a time speaks of his success. She 
had prepared a rustic meal for me, and while it was getting 
ready, I seated myself at an old fashion desk in one corner, 
and begun to count over my money and put it away. She 
came to me before I had finished, and asked me who I had 
collected the money for. 

“ ‘For myself, to be sure,’ replied I, with affected coolness ; 
‘I made it at court.’ 

“She looked me for a moment in the face incredalously. 
I tried to keep my countenance and play the Indian, but it 
would notdo. My muscles began to twitch; my feelings . 
all at once gave way, I caught her in my arms, laughed, 
cried, and danced about the room like a crazy man. From 
that time forward we never wanted money.” — Knickerbocker. 


at it, and waving her hand after me. Her last look, so sweet iw , made a sarcastic remark on something I had said. 
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called up to his breakfast, he would calmly reprove the in- 
truder with his favorite passage, “the wise man said, you 
know, a little more sleep, a little more slumber ;” then suiting 
the action to the words, a little more, he’d “fold his arms 
to rest.”” If his spouse was a little too noisy in setting 
their frugal board, thus gently he would chide his rattling 
rib: “Softly, softly, Debby, don’t break one’s nateral rest.” 
. Thus we have attempted faintly to sketeh the outlines of 
our worthy uncle, as he was. As he was, we say, for now 
he is not. There was too mach noise here for his quiet 
spirit, and it fled him, just as the flesh was willing; and he 
was gathered to his fathers in peace. 

As we look back upon this unobtrusive worthy, a tear 
would fain trickle down our cheek, but we must not weep in 
print. We have not shunned to enter the ‘sanctum sancto- 
rum” of the fire-side. We have seen him a kind husband, 
and an exemplary father. We have seen him a good citizen, 
inasmuch as he never meddled with any one— not even the 
porker that might chance to cross his threshold; and we 
have seen him as the philosopher. But with all these we 
have claimed for him perfection. May be, his choler has 
waxed warm at the officiousness of neighbors, and mayhap 
he has sometimes said, what had better been unsaid. But 
these were not the ebullitions of wrath,—they were the 
mere skimmings of a holy indignation, —the froth on his 
milk of human kindness. He is gone now; and though 
human nature, long since put off her sackcloth, he is not yet 
forgotten. Go not by night to his deserted mansion, for we 
know not what phantom it is, that dances by moonlight 
through the broken casements. Go when the yellow noon 
warms up the death-like silence. The roving bees’ hum, 
and the little rill just below, that is gabling and gurgling 
“ail under the willow,” murmur his dirge ; and the willow 
hangs its weeping boughs for him. The deep chug from out 
the murmuring brook, tells us that the green-eyed chorister 
has lost a friend. Will you go by night — though the chureh- 
yard is close by? The cricket is chirping; and the gray- 
eyed owl is hooting his elegy; and the whip-poor-will is 
chanting it from the peach-tree under the window. 

Seven summers have panted by, since he left us — and 
yet imagination loves to linger on his memory. Methinks I 
see him now. And if, perchance, Charon should rock his 
skiff, in his voyage across the Styx — we hear, in the spirit, 
above the plashing of dark waters, the mild voice of Uncle 
Solomon, rebuking the rash ferryman with his characteristic, 
“ Sortzy, softly.” J. 


PHiscellanecous Aclectiong. 

















































world, was no source of pride to Uncle Solomon. No—he 
had other lights to trim. 

Uncle Solomen made Deborah wife, after a ccurtship of 23 
odd years. In the “course of time,” this blessed pair was 
made trebly blessed by three likely children. The oldest 
boy was named Solomon, because it was the only name his 
father could think of. This was an unusually bright child; 
and uncle Jonathan, the shoe-maker, said the first day he 
saw him, he would be an honor to his avuncular connections. 
This was remarkably falfilled. When he was twelve years 
old, (his mother cannot definitely say whether he was twelve, 
or twenty-two years of age; probably the former, however, ) 
he knew how to spell “A” and “0,” and could repeat by 
heart, the first two lines of Dr. Watts’ cradle hymn........ 
Six weeks after the birth of the second child Deborah told Uncle 
Solomon, “ it was no more than right to have the names, &c. 
of the children recorded on the white leaf of the great Bible, 
just before Maccabees ; becauses,’’ she said, ‘‘ she might for- 
get them all.” To the justice of the remark, Uncle Solomon 
readily acceded. The next day was spent in cleaning up 
the ink-stand, which our good uncle had used when he went 
to school. On the next day, little Solomon was sent to the 
round squire’s to borrow his pen. He said “his father 
brought one with him, when he began to keep house, but the 
wimmin folks must have lost it, a cleaning house.” The 
next day, the family Bible was taken down from the high 
shelf in the cupboard and dusted. On the fifth, the record 
was written thus — Births. 

“ Little Solomon (a boy) was born the 15th and 16th of 
April (or May) 1812 and 13.” 

The second child’s name could not be recorded, because 
she had none. She was finally named “John,” till her 
mother could think up a cognomen better befitting her sex. 
We have dwelt thus long on our worthy uncle’s literary 
merits, because they were the only ones he ever boasted of ;— 
excepting, indeed, that he cut a birch twig when a boy, for 
the school-master. 

Pride, which would have disputed every inch of another 
man’s soul, never claimed a grain of his. Ambition he re- 
garded, with the pure essence of hate. He was once chosen 
corporal of the “Ramrod”’* militia. In the excitement of 
the moment, he accepted ; but on the very next day, tendered 
his resignation, stating, that if he accepted, he would be 
tempted to accept a higher office, and he did not wish to en- 
tangle himself in the affairs of state. 

Absence of mind, that unfailing symptom of greatness, 
was our uncle’s balance-wheel. I have it on the best au- 
thority, that no sooner was the sable countenance of night 
beaming over the land, than all his energies were directed 
inwardly, —his eye-lids became heavy, his mouth opened, 
and the only sign of life that remained were deep and heavy 
peals of snore, which, coming as they did from the very 
Hades of the inner-man, betokened the labor of the soul. It 
is proper to remark in this connection, that whenever he felt 
an “inwardly moving” of care’s subtle annihilator, he im- 
mediately betook his tabernacle to-bed. Because, as he traly 
remarked, “ bein’ as all the members of the body is then in 
range, and as ’tis more nateral for the idees to work straight- 
way through a man.” His calmness under the most ex- 
citing circumstances, and the fortitude with which he passed 
through afflictions, were the themes of maiden gossip all over 
the village. One illustration will suffice. He once fell 
from a load of hay into a muddy pool. Another man, though 
not in the least injured, would have rashly jumped up and 
perhaps cursed the innocent puddle : no such thing did Uncle 
Solomon. He merely rolled over to the more comfortable 
side, and calmly waited till the water had evaporated ; then 
beckoning to a passing traveller, who assisted him to rise, 
he pursued his journey homeward. — Nor was his philosoph- 
ical renown less illustrious. An officious neighbor once ral- 
lied him on spending the greater portion of his life in sleep. 
Mark his reply —it was worthy a philosopher. “To be sure,” 
said he, “mebbie I do, but then it is nateral, —as the book 
says,—for all things to tend downward; why there’s the 
lamb, the in’contest of all brates, always goes to-bed by dark ; 
and there’s the lyne-the-King of beasts lays a-bed all day.” 
Bat not his literature, nor his philosophy, could tempt him to 
forget his family, — before it he always exhibited his charac- 
teristic calmness. He “nussed up” his children in the way 
they should go, and in turn, they were the solace and the 
comfort of his declining years. He was temperate, because 
it was troublesome to be otherwise ; and his children, thought 
sotoo. Ifhe were unseasonably, (that is, before ten o’clock, ) 


* His native village. Bh 






Sillane Characters. 


UNCLE SOLOMON, 


On a narrow, pleasant street that leads to the shore of the 
bay, is a neat yellow house, with a deep blue gambrel-roof ; 
and I verily believe it is the prettiest house in the neighbor- 
hood. But here is no abiding place for us, it is mentioned 
merely by way of contrast. A gun-shot and a-half below, 
stands a deserted hovel-like edifice. The brown of ages 
is stamped upon it, and its caving sides and crumbling 
roof can hardly withstand the pressure of its accumulated 
years and moss. It seems to tremble under the very sun- 
shine ; and the gentlest breeze that may chance to murmur 
near, threatens to crush its feeble remnant, and passing, 
whistles its dirge. The door, through sheer old age, has 
pined away to rusty hinges, and the “sad fragments of a 
broken” board. The windows seem to have wept out their 
panes, at the remembrance of a brighter day; though one 
had thought, perbaps, that the cobwebs of a century’s harder 
half, would have dimmed their retrospective vision. That 
house is desolate now; and trembling maidens and faint- 
hearted boys never pass there after twilight begins to deepen 
into darkness ; and old men say, be it haunted, or be it not, 
there is an awful stillness which pervades it, significant, 
they think, of the peace of its former quiet inhabitant. 

Uncle Solomon, (for he was uncle to the whole village,) 
was an extraordinary man; not a bustling character, as the 
manner of the world is, but one of this world’s modest few ; 
content with one corner of the globe —an arm-chair’s breadth 
of his own fire-place. Nor shall his biography belie his 
character ; we only ask a chimney-corner of the 2 
his seat in the omnibus to mortality. 

Uncle Sclomon, as was said before, was an extraordinary 
man; yet, like all other great men, he was a boy once. His 
father, unfortunately for him, found out while he was yet an 
infant, that the germ of wisdom was planted in him, and 
that it only needed the shower and sunshine of life, to de- 
velope it. Without more ado about it, he determined to have 
a name for his darling, worthy of so glorious a scion. From 
that day he was yclept “Solomon.” His meditative genius 
developed itself, while he was yet a stripling. Often I have 
seen him, when the school-room was in its busiest hum, 
calmly recline his head upon his desk —close his eyes to all 
sublunary things, and unreservedly give himself up to the 
mysterious solitude of meditation. His peculiar traits of 
character separated him from the boys of the village. His 
morals had not an opportunity to be corrupted. In the 
school-room, he would rather trace out the formule of a 
dream, with his head on the pitch-pine desk before him, than 
play pins, or loaf with the young ideas of his age. There 
was a game of which he was particularly fond. It had no 
particular name, but the idea was, to see which could sit still 
the longest, without makinganoise. In this, Solomon would 
have excelled all his comrades, had it ngt been, that after 
trying it for a few moments successfully, he was apt to break 
over the rules, by snoring too loud. But these features of 
his youth, gratifying as they may be to his particular friends, 
ought not to be dwelt upon by the biographer. 

Our readers are, doubtless, anxious to see Uncle Solomon 
asaman. Would we could paint him to you, as is he now 
painted on memory’s retina. His head, balanced where 
(had he been given to whiskers) his left whisker might have 
been ;—one eye closed, seemingly to give the other pene- 
tration. Speaking of his head, one might *have taken him 
for a Nazarene,—for to all human appearances, no razor 
had come upon it since the day of his marriage; and yet he 
was not, for there was no vow upon him; no— he was never 
guilty of an oath. His hair answered all the purposes of a 
weather-cock,—for blow the wind which way it might — 
some of his locks, at least, were pointing directly to that 
point of compass. There is something wise in the appear- 
ance of the napless crown of that venerable old beaver hat, 
which has slumbered for ages on its post.* There is some- 
thing that tells of wisdom in the hang of that old blue ratinet 
coat. It looked like the mantle of an Houri, that had not 
time to shake out its wrinkles, ere it lighted on the shoulders 
of our uncle. His light yellow waistcoat, with sky-blue but- 
tons, and a pocket on the left side, was calculated to excite 
a lively interest in the welfare of its wearer. And his invis- 
ible black pantaloons which alternately “bagged” and flat- 
tered in the wind, bespoke a mind, careless alike of storm or 
calm. But his dress, however much admired by the staring 

* Figurative. Uncle Solomon was no post. 
































































THE POWER OF POETRY, 


We may animate the canvass with the feature of one we 
love —we may cast upon the changeless brow, the calm 
sunshine of her gentle nature ; we may elicit from the ex- 
pressive eye, the speechless tenderness of a confiding affec- 
tion ; we may curl around the lip the smiling pledges of re- 
ciprocal fondness ; we may spread behind her glowing cheek, 
the richness of her flowing tresses; we may cast around the 
symmetry of her form, the waving softness of her graceful 
drapery ; and we may give her the air in which romantic 
devotion ever beholds the angels of its vows. We may rep- 
resent, near at hand, the favorite glen in which we strayed — 
the moonlit arbor, in which we sung —the silvery lake on 
which we sailed. We may look on this representation of 
life and nature, and deem it reality. We may gaze till be- 
wildered sense reels in rapture. — But look again, the float- 
ing vision becomes more calm, the associations less vivid, 
the tumuk in our breast subsides. — But look again, here 
and there a new shade may be developed ; here and there 
an unfamiliar expression be caught. But look again, it is 
what you have seen before; it is changeless—it is cold 
tapestry ! 

But give this glowing subject to the poet, surrender it to 
the magic of his genius. The changeless object lives; the 
motionless ebject moves; the silent object speaks. The 
heart where quenched existence had its grave, is kindled 
and renovated ; life gleams through its shroud, as the warm 
sun through iis light vesture of clouds. The fount of feeling 
is stirred, andits current comes forth, fresh as the overfiow- 
ing of spring, when it melts away the icy fetters of winter. 
The features lose their fixed expression, and are radiant with 
a bright train of passing thoughts, and glad imaginings. 
Hope is there, mingling its colors with the shade of doubt; 
confidence is there, banishing distrust; affection is there, 
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lighting up adversity. Every feature lives, every-look tells.|/ A Pliny, a Sallust, a Trojan, are in his musings, and he vis- 
We not only see the glen, but hear the soft whispers of the||its their very homes. 
breeze, the mirthfal voice of the brook ; we not only see the|/ Venerable and eternal city! The storied urn toa nation’s 
arbor, but hear the echoes, waking from their slumbers,||memory. A disentombed and risen witness for the dead. 
repeat the favorite strain ; we not only see the lake, but hear||Every stone of thee is consecrated and immortal. Rome 
the light drip of the suspended oar, and the soft murmar of|| was — Thebes was — Snarta was — thou wast, and art still. 
the breaking wave. Every object is animated, and lives be-|| No Goth or Vandal thundered at thy gates, or revelled in thy 
fore us in palpable reality. We may gaze, and turn away,/|spoil. Man marred not thy*magnificence. Thou wert scath- 
and gaze again, but new images, new sounds, new feelings,||ed by the finger of Him who alone knew the depths of vio. 
’ and new associations, crowd upon us like stars on the stead-/|lence and crime. Babylon of haly! thy doom was not re- 
fast vision of the astronomer. vealed to thee. No prophet was there when thy towers were 
Or we may animate the marble, with the features of the/|/tottering, and the ashen darkness obscured thy horizon, to 
man we venerate. We may render these features radiant)/construe the warning. The wrath of God was upon thee 
with the noble qualities of his mind and heart. We may//heavily — in the volcano was “the hiding of his power ;” 
make the ruling passion brightly apparent upon the majestic) and like thine ancient sisters of the plain, thy judgment was 
brow. We may give the countenance that peculiar cast//sealed in fire. 
which calls up the lofty, the tender recollection. But just rt 3 $tsios Paw F190 S 
lay our hand a this faultless resemblance ; the clay of the THE STEAMSHIP PRESIDENT. 
Tue arrival of the Caledonia on the 18th inst., seems to set- 


grave is not colder; it is death with its icy chill! P , 
But commit this departed saint to the gifted spirit of the tle the question as to the fate of this unfortunate vessel. Up 
to the time of the C.’s sailing from Liverpool, on the 4th 


poet. The veil of the grave is rent ; the silent sleeper called); ' ‘ : , 
up from the couch of corruption, and in the garments of im-||inst., nothing had been heard of the President in England; 
nor was it esteemed probable that any thing favorable ever 


mortality. His actions are grouped around him, in the 

brightness of their first appearance ; his feelings recalled in|| Would be heard from her.. We have reason to fear that she 

the freshness of their innocence ; and his secret motives are|| 48 lost amongst the immense icebergs that lay in her track 

revealed in the innocency with which they were conceived ;|| *¢ross the Atlantic at the time of her passage. The packet- 

and his generous purposes, which perished in the bud, re- ship South America, Capt. Bailey, which recently arrived at 
New York, encountered these dangerous obstructions on her 


vived, and expanded into fragrant life. You see the whole ’ . 
man, not in cold marble, not in awful abstraction from his||P88age, which are thus noticed on the jog-book of the cap- 
tain:— 


fellow beings; but within the warm precincts of friendship, ait 
love, and veneration, invested with the sympathies and at- Aprit 18, 9 A. M.—Began to make the floating ice. We 
now immediately shortened sail, and hove to, as it was snow- 


tributes of real existence. 
ing at the time. In the course of half an hour, the weather 
cleared up. The first officer went aloft with a spy-glass, and 
as far North as he could see, there was nothing but a solid 
mass of ice. We then put the ship before the wind, and run 
down SSW. at the rate of seven miles per hour, until three 
o’clock in the afternoon, constantly passing between immense 
islands of ice—full two hundred feet high. A large ship) 
astern of us, standing in the same direction, distant about two 
miles. So high were the icebergs, that she would frequently 
Roll back the tide of eighteen hundred years. At the fvot|| entirely disappear from our sight behind some of them. We 
of vine-clad Vesuvius stands a regal city ; the stately Roman|| ran along the immense body of ice fifty miles, looking for an 
walls, its lordly streets, or banquets in the palaces of its splen-|| opening, whea we discovered immediately ahead two barks, 
dor. The bustle of busied thousands is there — you “‘nay/|two brigs, a French lugger, and a large American ship, which 
hear it along the thronged quays; it rises trom the amphi-|| afterwards proved to be the packet Gladiator, from London. | 
theatre of the forum. It is the home of luxury, of gayety||"They were steering at the time more to the westward. We! 
and of joy. There royalty drowns itself in dissipation — the|| immediately hauled up, in hopes they had found an opening;' 
lion roars over the martyred Christian, and the bleeding gla-|| but soon discovered that they were fast in the ice. We then 
diator dies at the beck of applauding spectators. It isacare-||kept more to the South, consjantly passing between the. 
less, a dreaming, adevoted city. * * ¢ islands, luffing and keeping away from the cakes of ice, as the. 
There is a blackness in the horizon, and the earthquake is|| occasion required. The first officer being aloft, reported, 
rioting in the bowels of the mountain. Hark! a roar and a/|that as far south and southeast as he could see from the top 
crash, and the very foundations of eternal hills are belched gallant yard, nothing but immense icebergs and floating ice) 
forth in a sea of fire! Wo for that fated city! The torrent||appeared. We then hauled up west, and run our ship into 
comes surging like the mad ocean — it boils above wall and! 
tower, palace and fountain —and Pompeii is a city of tombs! || time, there wasa heavy swell from the eastward, which greatly, 
Ages roll on. Silence, darkness and desolation are in the'| helped to force the ship through into the water, which we! 
halls of graudeur. The forum is voiceless, and the pompous! distinctly saw about three-fourths of a mile abead. We left 
mansions are tenanted by skeletons! Lo! other generations in the ice the two barks, two brigs, the French lugger, laying 
live above the dust of long lost glory, and the slumber of the|| perfectly still, but, as the wind came out SSE. the next day,| 
dreamless city is forgotten. _ * ; they, no doubt got through. 
Pompeii beholds a resurrection! As summoned by the} From passengers by the Sonth America, we learn that these 
blast of the final trampet, she hath shaken from her beauty | immense fields of ice, which formed almost a solid body from! 


























POMPEII, 


A voice from Italy! It comes like the stirring of the} 
breeze upon the mountains! I[t floats in majesty like the’ 
echo of the thunder! It breathes solemnity like a spand 
from the tombs! Let the nations hearken; for the slam- 
ber of ages is broken, and the hurried voices of antiquity 
speak again from the gray ruins of Pompeii. 
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These islands of ice extended so far, and were so closely 
imbedded together, that persons could have walked to a dis- 
tance of fifty miles from the ship, and some of the bergs form- 
ed excellent race courses—superior to the Union course on 
Long Island. They were as high as the Astor House—and 
the steeples of the charches several feet higher. it is the 
opinion of Capt. Bailey that they reached down to the bottom 
of the ocean, as they moved not, and as the smaller fields or 
cakes drifted by at the rate of two miles an hour. 

Upwards of two hundred plamp seals were seen, and sev- 
eral objects supposed to have been white bears. The seals 
afforded much amusement to the passengers, and when any 
thing was thrown at them, they would tarn round, shake their 
tails, and hiss like so many geese on the road side. One seal, 
apparently an old philosopher, was only two rods from the 
ship, so near did she pass to the ice. He cocked his eye up 
to Capt. Bailey, shook his tail, and turned up his nose, as 
much as to say, ‘* What business have you here ?”” 

It is impossible to give a correct description of the sight. 
Captain Bailey and most of his passengers say they have 
seen the Falls of Niagara, and always supposed them to be 
the most sublime sight in the world. Now, however, they 
don’t. The falls are very pretty and well enongh, in their 
way, but cannot compare with the great Ice Islands in sub- 
limity. Ms ‘ 

The probability is that the ice in which the South America 
and Gladiator were, extended over two hundred miles from 


‘north to south. Captain Bailey saw it as far north as 45, and 


Captain Hoskins of the Western reports having seen it as far 
south as 42; and the probubility is, that it extended no farther 
north, nor no farther south. Therefore, if the President took 
the northern passage, and passed above 45, or the southern 
passage, and passed below 42, she encountered no ice, and 
may be considered safe, if the gale of the 13th of March did 
not disable her. But if she took the middle passage, she run 
into the midst of it, and time only will tell whether she came 
out safe or not.—W. Y. Paper. 


GENTLENESS. 

Wuoever understands his own interest, and is pleased 
with the beautiful, rather than the deformed, wiil be careful 
to cherish the virtue of gentleness. It requires but a slight 
knowledge of human nature, to convince us that much of 
our happitiess in life mast depend upon. the cultivation of 
this virtue. The man of wild, boisterous spirit, who gives 
loose reins to his temper, is, generally speaking, a stranger 
to happiness. He lives in a continual storm. The bitter 
waters of contention and strife are always swelling up in his 
soul, destroying his peace, and imparting their banefyl influ- 
ence io all with whom he is connected. He excites the dis- 
gust and ill will of those who are acquainted with his charac- 
ter, and but few can be found to wish him success in any of 
his undertakings. Not so is ihe influence of gentleness. 
This virtue will assist its possessor in all his lawful ander- 


the smaller cakes of ice, till she nearly stopped. During this'|takings; it will often render him successful when nothing 


else could ; it is exceedingly lovely and attractive in its ap- 
pearance ; it wins the heart of all; it is even stronger than 
argument, and will often prevail when that would be pow- 
erless and ineffectual; it shows that man can put a bridle 
upon his passions; that he is above the ignoble vulgar, 


| whose characteristic it is to storm and rage like the trombled 


ocean, at every little adversity or disappointment which may 
cross their paths; it shows that he can soar away inthe 


the ashes of centuries, and once more looks forth upon the) lat. 45 to lat. 42, presented a sight the most splendid and the’ bright atmosphere of good feeling, and live in a continual 


world, sullied and sombre, but interesting still. Again upon 
her arches, her courts and her colonnades, the sun lingers in|! 
splendor, but not as erst when they reflected lustre from her! and for nine hours they enjoyed a sight unsurpassed for sub- 
marble, dazzling like the glory of his own true beam. There, | limity and grandeur. 


most magnificent they have ever beheld. Their appearances | Sunshine, when all around him are enveloped in clouds and 
are indescribable. They made the ice in latitude 43 1-2, | darkness, and driven about like maniacs, the sport of their 
own passions. The most favorable situations in life, the 
. || most lovely objects in nature, wealth, and all that is calca- 


in their gloomy boldness stand her palaces, but the song of| One gentleman told us that the ice was piled up in layers, | lated to increase the happiness of man, lose their charm upon 


carousal is hushed forever. You may behold the places of] or strata, and each strata was of a different color. One strata 
her fountains, but you will hear no murmur—they are as'| was of a deep blue and ten feet thick. He said that every 
the water courses of the desert. There, too, are her musenedl hanes of the ship would present the icebergs in some new) 
but the barrenness of antiquity is theirs. You may stand in|/and beautiful shape. At one time there appeared to be 80. 
her amphitheatre ; and you shall read utter desolation on its many churches, with splendid arches, and cathedrals, and 
bare and dilapidated walls. amphitheatres, with a gorgeous palace here and there—at 

Pompeii! mouldering relie of a former world! Strange||another, a city would appear with its houses, churches and 
redemption from the sepulchre! How vivid are the classic Sieaalienetend so true was this latter appearance, that a passen- 
memoirs that clustre around thee! Thy loneliness is rife|| 
with tongues ; for the shadows of the mighty are thy so- 
journers. Man walks thy desolatad and forsaken streets, 





to eome on deck when this sight was presented, declared it to) 
: f be that city, and almost insisted on being landed. Capt. Bai- 
and is lost in the dreams of other days. He converses with ley, however, said that the climate of St. Louis was not quite) 
the genius of the past, and the Roman stands as freshly re-||so cold, and wisely kept his passenger on board. Then| 
called, as before the billows of lava had stiffened above him. appeared a Russian city/all beautifully iced over. 





a heart destitute of this virtue. 


Wuart Next?—A Jamaica paper says that an ingenious 
physician and naturalist in that island, has discovered the 
practicability of using mosquitoes as a substitute for the 
leech, fifty of the large speckled kind being generally found 
equivalent to one leech; of the smaller breed, from sixty- 
five to seventy being frequired. The greater irritation pro- 


ger on board, who belonged to St. Louis, and who happened | duced by the new application has also been found advanta- 
geous. 


Tue Boston Daily Advertiser states that in consequence of 


the wetness of the season, no salt has been made in Barn- 
stable county, the present season. 
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‘Select Poetry. 


DREAMS. 


Ou! there is a vision of early youth, 
“And it never comes again ; 

°Tis a vision of light, of life and truth, 
That flits across the brain: 

And love is the theme of tbat early dream, 
So wild, so warm, so new, 

That in all our after years I deem, 
Our early dreams we rue. 








Oh! there is a dream of maturer years, 
More turbulent by far ; 

*Tis a vision of blood, and of woman’s tears, 
For the theme of that dream is war; 

And we toil in the field ef danger and death, 
And shout in the battle array, 

Till we find that Fame is a bodilegs breath, 
That vanisheth away. 


Oh! there is a dream of hoary age, 
*Tis a vision of gold in store ; 

Of sums noted down ina figured page, 
To be counted o’er and o’er: 

And we fondly trust in our glittering dust, 
As a refuge from grief and pain, 

Till our limbs are laid on that dark bed, 
Where the wealth of the world is vain. 


And is it thus, from man’s birth to his grave, 
In the path whieh all are treading? 

Is there nought in that long career to save 
From remorse and self-upbraiding ? 

O yes, there’s a dream so pure, so bright, 
That the being to whom it is given, 

Hath bathed in a sea of living light ; 
And the theme of that dream is Hzaven! 


SATURDAY EVENING. 
Tue week is past, the Sabbath-dawn comes on. 
Rest —rest in peace — thy daily task is done ; 
And standing, as thou standest on the brink 
Of a new scene of being, calmly think 
Of what is gone, is now, and soon shall be 
As one that trembles on Eternity. 
For, sure as this now closing week is past, 
So sure advancing Time will close my last; 
Sure as to-morrow, shall the awful light 
Of the eternal morning hail my sight. 


Spirit of good! on this week’s verge I stand, 
Tracing the guiding influence of thy band; 
That hand, which leads me gently, kindly still, 
Up life’s dark, stony, tiresome, thorny bill ; 
Thou, thou, in every storm hast sheltered me 
Beneath the wing of thy benignity : 
A thousand graves my footsteps circumvent, 
And I exist—thy mercies’ monument! 
A thousand writhe upon the bed of pain ; 
I live — and pleasure flows through every vein. 
Want o’er a thousand wretches waves her wand ; 
I, circled by ten thousand mercies, stand. 
How can I praise thee, Father! how express 
My debt of reverence and of thankfulness ! 
A debt that no intelligence can count, 
While every moment swells the vast amount. — 
For the week’s duties thou hast given me strength, 
And brought me to its peaceful close at length ; 
And here, my grateful bosom fain would raise 
A fresh memorial to thy glorious praise. ~ Bowninc. 


HAketcthes of Meal Die. 


GENTILITY. 


T. &. 








BY ARTHUR. 





“Dipn’r I see you walking up the street with a young 
lady yesterday, William?” said Anna Enfield to her brother, 
who had but a few days before returned from New York, 
after an absence of some months. 

“Perhaps you did; I was in company with a young lady 
in the afternoon,”’ replied the brother. 

“ Well, who was she! I did not see you until after you 
had passed the store I was in, and then I could not see her 
face.” 

“Tt was Caroline Murry ; you know her, I suppose.” 

“Caroline Murry! Why, brother! what were you doing 


in her company?” and Anna’s face expressed unfeigned as- 


tonishment. 


“ Why, really, you surprise me, sister! I hope there is no 


blemish on her character. But what is the matter? I feel 
concerned to know.” ; 

“ There’s nothing much the matter, brother; but, then. 
Caroline Marry is not genteel. We don’t think of keeping 
her company.” 







“ Indeed! and you don’t associate with her because she is 
not genteel. Well, if I am any judge of gentility, Anna, 
Caroline Marry is about as genteel and lady-like as any 
girl 1 know—always excepting, of course, my own dear 
sister.” ‘ 

“Why, brother, how you talk! You don’t certainly pre- 
tend to compare her with Ernestine Eberly and Zepherine 
Fitzwilliams, whom you have seen here several times?” 

“No, I do not,” replied the brother, emphatigally. 

“ Well, they’re what I call genteel ; and Caroline Marry 
wouldn’t be tolerated in the society where they visit.” 

“ And why not, sister ?”’ 

“ Havn’t ltold you? Because she is not considered gen- 
teel; that is the reason.” 

‘* Bat I don’t understand what you consider genteel, Anna. 
If I know what gentility means, Caroline, as far as that is 
concerned, is in every way superior to Ernestine Eberly and 
Zepherine Fitzwilliams.” 

“Now, William, that is too bad? If any other man had 
said so to me, I would never have spoken to him again as 
long as I lived.” 

“ But seriously, Anna, what do you mean by gentility?” 
asked the brother. 

“ That’s a question more easily asked than answered ; but 
you know, as well as I do, what is meant by gentility. Every 
body knows.” , 

“T know what I meant by it, Anna. But it seems that 
we don’t agree on the subject; for I call Caroline Murry 
genteel, and you don’t: so you see that different things may 
be called by the same name. Now, what I wish to know is, 
what precise meaning you attach to the word? or, why you 
do not think Caroline genteel?” 

“ Why, in the first place, she don’t go into genteel com- 
pany. People of the first rank won’t associate with her.” 

Here ensued a pause, and the brother said — 

“Well, why won’t they associate with her, Anna? I hope 
she has not been guilty of improper or immoral conduct.” 

“0, no! nothing of that. I never heard the slightest re- 
flection on her character,” replied the sister. “ But, then, 
genteel young ladies don’t work in the kitchen, like hired) 
servants ; and she does. And, besides this, call on her when| 
you will, and she is always doing something. Why, Iam) 
told that she has even been seen at the chamber windows, 
fronting on the public street, with her head tied up, swesp-| 
ing and making the beds! And Clarissa Spriggler says that 
she saw her once, with the parlor windows open, sweeping 
and dusting like a servant! Nobody is going to associate, 
or’ be seen in the street with any one who hasn’t the spirit to 
be above the condition of a hireling. And, besides this, 
whenever she was invited+to balls or parties, she never! 
would stay later than ten or eleven o’clock, which every one! 
knows to be vulgar. Somebody had to go home with her,| 
of course ; and the choicest beau in the company was almost | 
sure to have his good nature and his politeness taxed for this 
purpose. Once I heard her say that she considered the) 
theatre an unfit place for any young lady; she offended the, 
whole company, and has never been invited to a party 
among genteel people since.” 

“ And is that all?” said William Enfield, taking a long 
breath. 

“Yes, and I should think that was enongh, in all 
science,”’ replied the sister. 

“So should I, Anna—to make me respect her.” 

“ Why, William !” 

“ Why, Anna!” 

“ But seriously, William, you cannot be in earnest?” 

‘‘ And seriously, Anna, are you in earnest?” 

“Of course I am. 

‘* Well, sister, I’m afraid my old fashioned notions, for; 
such I suppose you will call them, and your new fangled no-| 
tions, for such I must call them, will not chime well together. 
All that I have heard you allege against Caroline Marry, 
raises, instead of lowering her in my estimation. Sofar asa 
gentle, and truly lady-like deportment is concerned, I think! 
her greatly superior to the two friends you have named as 
pinks of gentility.” 

Anna looked into the face of her brother for some moments, 
her countenance exhibiting a mingled expression of surprise 
and disappointment. 

“ But you are not going to walk with her in the street any 
more, I hope,” she at length said. 

‘* And why not, Anna?” 

“ Because, as I have said before, she is not gen —” 
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“ Genteel, you were going tosay. But that allegation, you!! 


perceive, Anna, has no weight with me; I do not consider it 
a true one.” 

“ Well, we won’t talk any more about it just now, for it 
will be of no use,” said the sister, changing her voice and 
manner ; “and so I will change the subject. I want you to 
make a call or two with me this morning.” 

“On whom?” 

“On Miss Eberly and Miss Fitzwilliams.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be right for me to do so, would it? You 
know I don’t consider them genteel,” said the brother, with 
affected gravity. 

“O nonsense, brother! why will you trifle?” 

« But, seriously, Anna, I do not consider that those young 
ladies have any very strong claims to gentility; and, like 
you, I have no wish to associate with those who are not gen- 
teel.” . 

“Tf you talk in that way, William, I shall get angry with 
you. I cannot hear my most intimate friends spoken of so 
lightly ; and at the same time accused of a want of gentility. 
You must remember that you are reflecting upon your sis- 
ter’s associates.” 

“You must not, and I know you will not, get angry with 
me, sister, for speaking plainly ; and you must do me the 
justice to believe that in speaking as I do I am in earnest. 
And, you must also remember, that, in saying what you did 
of Caroline Marry, you spoke of one with whom your brother 
has associated, and with whom he is still willing to asso- 
ciate.” 

Anna looked very serious at this, nor could she frame in 
her own mind a reply that was satisfactory to her. At last 
she said — 

“ But seriously, brother William, won’t you call on those 
young ladies with me?” 

“Yes, on one condition.” 

“ Well, what is that?” 

“Why, on condition that you will, afterwards, call with 
me, and see Caroline Murry.” 

“T cannot do that, William,” she replied, in a positive tone. 

“ And why not, Anna?” 

“T have already told vou.” 

“T cannot perceive the force of that reason, Anna. But 
if you will not go with me, I must decline going with you. 
Phe society of Miss Murry cannot be more repulsive to you, 
than is that of the Misses Eberly and Fitzwilliams to me.” 

“You don’t know what you are talking about, William.” 

‘That is my own impression about you. But come now, 
sister, let us both be rational to each other. Iam willing to 
go with you, if you will go with me.” 

“Yes, but, William, you don’t reflect, that, in doing as 
you desire me, Iwill be in danger of losing my present posi- 
tion in society. Caroline Murry is not esteemed genteel in 
the circle in which I move, and if it should be known that I 
visit her, I will be considered on a level with her. I would do 
any thing to oblige you, but, indeed, I would be risking too 
much here.” 

“You would only be breaking loose,” replied the brother, 
“from the slavery you are now in to false notions of what 
is truly genteel. If any one esteem yon less for bejng kind, 
attentive, and courteous, to one against whom suspicion has 
never dared to breathe a word, and whose life is a bright ex- 
ample of the pure and high-toned principles that govern her, 
that one is unworthy of your regard. True gentility does 
not exist, my sister, merely in a studied and artificial ele- 
gance of behavior, but in inward purity and taste, and a true 
sense of what is right, all exhibiting themselves in their nat- 
ural external expression. The real lady judges of others 
from what they are, and neglects none but the wilfully de- 
praved. True there are distinctions in society, and there 
are lines of social demarkation— and all this is right. But 
we should be careful into what social sphere we are drawn, 
and how we suffer ourselves to be influenced by the false 
notions of real worth which prevail in some circles that pro- 
fess a high degree of gentility. I hold that every one, no 
matter what may be his or her condition in life, fails to act 
a true part, if not engaged in doing something that is aseful. 
Let me put it to your natural good sense, which do you think 
the most deserving of praise, Caroline Murry, who spends 
her time in ‘doing something’ usefal to her whole family ; 
or your friends, the Misses Eberly and Fitzwilliams, and 
those constituting their particular circle, who expect service 
from others, but never think of rendering any, and who carry 
their prejudices so far as to despise those who work?” 

Anna did not reply, and her brother said — 

“JT am in earnest, sister, when I say, that you cannot con- 
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to see Caroline Murry. Cannot I induce you to comply with 
my wishes ?” 

“J will go,” she replied to this appeal, and then hurried 
away, evidently no little disturbed in her feelings. 

In half an hour she was ready, and, taking her brother’s 
arm, was soon-on the way to Miss Ernestine Eberly’s resi- 
dence.. That young lady received them with all the graces 
and fashionable airs she could assume, and entertained them 
with the idle gossip of the day, interspersed with an occa- 
sional spice of envious and ill-natured remark. Knowing 
that her brother was a close discriminator, and that he was 
by no means prepossed in her friend’s favor, Anna herself 
observed her more narrowly, and as it were, with his eyes. 
It seemed to her that Miss Eberly never was so uninteresting, 
or so mal-apropos in what she said. The call on Zepherine 
Fitzwilliams, came next in turn. Scanning her also with 













as a bright particular star. — Lady's Book. 


PAtscella nutes. 


* CURIOUS CASE OF DECEPTION. 


not long before she was fully sensible of the real difference 
which there was between the characters of her two friends, 
and that of her brother’s wife; and also between true and 
false gentility. Although Caroline Murry had been prescrib- 
ed by a certain circle in which false pride, instead of princi- 
ple, was the governing motive, she had still been esteemed 
among those who knew how'to look beyond the surface. As 
the wife of Enfield, she at once took a position in circles 
where those who had passed her by as anworthy would have 
sought in vain for admission, and in those circles she shone 















A very curious ease of deception was communicated to 
other eyes than her own, Anna was disappointed in her very ||me by the son of the lady principally concerned, which tends 


dear friend. She looked through her, and was pained to see 


that there was a hollowness and want of any thing like true 
Particularly ||with her father, 2 man of sense and resolution. 


jhouse was situated in the principal street of a town of 
The back part of the house ran at right angles 
jto an anabaptist chapel, divided from it by a small cabbage- 
The young lady used sometimes to indulge the 


strength or excellence of character about her. 


was she displeased at a gratuitous sneer thrown out at the 


expense of Caroline Murry. 


And now, with a relactance which she could not overcome, 
Anna turned with her brother, towards the residence of the 
young lady who had lost caste, because she had good sense 


and was industrious. 


‘I know my sister’s lady-like character will prompt her 
to right action, in our next call,” said the brother, looking 


into Anna’s face with an encouraging smile. 





|may be sometimes formed. 


jsome size. 


\garden. 
jromantic love of solitude, by sitting in her own apartment 


proaching. 















ito show out of what mean materials a veritable apparition 
In. youth, this lady resided 
Their 


jin the evening, till twilight, and even darkness, was ap- 


One evening, while she was thus placed, she was sur- 
|prised to see a gleamy figure, as of some aerial being, hov- 
She did not reply, yet she felt somehow or other pleased |/ering, as it were, against the arched window in the end of 
with the remark. A few minutes’ walk brought them to the||the anabaptist chapel. Its head was surrounded by that halo 


door, and they were presently ushered into a neat little par-||which painters give to the Roman Catholic saints; and, 


lor in which was the young lady they were seeking. She || while the young lady’s attention was fixed on an object so 


sat near a window, and was sewing. She was plainly dressed |/extraordinary, the figure bent gracefully towards her, more 
in comparison with the young ladies just called upon; but than once, as if intimating a sense of her presence, and 
in neatness, and in all that constitutes the lady, in air and||then disappeared. The seer of this striking vision descended 





to her family, so much discomposed as to call her father’s 





appearance, in every way their superior. 


“I believe you know my sister,” said Enfield, on present- 


ing Anna. 


“ We have met a few times,” she replied, with a pleasant 
unembarrassed smile, extending at the same time her hand. 
Miss Enfield took the offered hand with less reluctance 


than she had imagined she could, but a few hours before. 


attention. He obtained an account of the cause of her dis- 


turbance, and expressed his intention to watch in the apart- 
ment next night. He sat, accordingly, in his daughter’s 
|chamber, where she also attended him. Twilight came, and 
nothing appeared ; but as the gray light faded into darkness, 
the same female figure was seen hovering on the window ; 


Somehow or other, Caroline seemed to her to be very much|\the same shadowy form; the same pale light around the 


changed for the better in manner and appearance. And she 
could not help, during all the visit, drawing contrasts be- 


tween her and the two very dear friends she had just called|/astonished father. 


upon ; and the contrast was in no way favorable to the lat- 


ter. The conversation was on topics of ordinary interest, but||that we look upon what is supernatural.” 
did not degenerate into frivolity or censoriousness. Good|} A strict research established a natural cause for the ap. 
sense manifested itself in almost every sentence that Caro-||pearance on the window. 


head ; the same inclinations, as the evening before. 
“ What do you think of this?” said the daughter to the 


“ Any thing, my dear,” said the father, “ rather than allow 


It was the custom of an old 


line uttered, and this was so apparent to Anna, that she|;}woman, to whom the garden beneath was rented, to go out 


could not help frequently noticing and involuntarily approv-||at night to gather cabbages. 
“ What a pity,” Anna once or twice remarked to|/her hand, threw up the refracted reflection of her form on 


ing it. 
herself, “that she will be so singular.” 

The call was but a brief one. Anna parted with Caroline 
under a different impression ef her character than she had 
ever before entertained. After her return with her brother, 
he asked her this abrupt question, 

“ Which of the young ladies, Anna, of the three we called 
upon this morning, would you prefer to call your sister?” 


The lantern she carried in 


the chapel window. As she stooped to gather cabbages, the 
reflection appeared to bend forward; and that was the whole 
matter. — Sir Walter Scott’s Demonology. 


POETICAL QUID PRO QUO. 
A Greex poet frequently offered little compliments to Au- 
;gustus, with hopes of some small reward. His poems were 


* Anna looked up, bewildered and surprised, into the face of||worthless and unnoticed, but as he persisted in his adula- 


her brother, for a few moments, and then said, 

“T don’t anderstand you, brother William.” 

“Why, I thought I asked a very plain question. But I 
will make it plainer. Which one of the three young ladies 
we called upon this morning, would you advise me to marry?” 

“Neither,” replied Anna, promptly. 

“That is only jumping the question,” he said, smiling. 
“But to corner you so that there can be no escape, I will 
confess that I have made up my mind to marry one of the 
three. Now tell me which you would rather it would be.” 

“Caroline Murry,” said Anna, emphatically, while her 
cheeks burned, and her eyes became slightly suffused. 

William Enfield did not reply to the hoped for though 
rather unexpected admission, but stooping down, he kissed 
her glowing cheek, and whispered in her ear, 

“Then she shall be your sister, and I know you will lo 
one another.” ’ 

He said truly. In a few months he claimed Caroline 
Murry as his bride, and her good sense, and winning gentle- 
ness of character, influenced Anna, and effectually cousiter- 


tion, Augustus amused himself with writing an epigram in 
praise of the poet, and when he received the next customary 
panegyric, presented his lines with surprising gravity. The 
poor man took and read them, and with apparent delight 
deliberately drew forth two farthings, and presented them to 
the emperor, saying — “ This is not equal to the demands of 
your situation, sire; but ‘tis all I have: if I bad more I 
would give it to you.” Augustus could not resist this; he 
burst into laughter, and made the poet a handsome present. 


ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 

Tue following details are as strange as they are true. In 
the neighborhood of Gloucester, Eng., a young lady of highly 
respectable connections has experienced a series of reverses 
in the cause of the heart’s best affection seldom equalled. A 
gentleman of some station in society became by accident 
acquainted with the maiden to whom we allude, and their 
affection becoming reciprocal, a day was fixed for their 
union, which was to have taken place in the city of Glouces- 
ter. 
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fer a greater favor upon your brother, than to go with him }/good heart and to overshadow a sound judgment. It was|/business in the country, on which she and neMmother lived 


in respectability and comfort, and went to Gloucester, in- 
tending to settle. The day for the celebration of the wedding 
arrived ; but, alas! the bridegroom came not; his parents 
had peremptorily forbidden the match, and he was already, 
by their contrivance, on the seas, bound for Jamaica. A 
letter reached the poor girl, but to confirm her fears ; bis 
parents’ consent had been withheld, and he had suddenly 
left the seaport town in the west of England, where he 
resided, not a faithless, but an unhappy lover. Time passed, 
and industry on the part of the hapless girl but ill supplied 
the loss of the comparative independence herself and family 
had left when they came to the city of Gloucester: with 
these views, and indulging ‘in the hopes to which we have 
alluded, and though blighted in heart, ske cheerfully sub- 
mitted in supporting her decrepit mother and aunt in com- 
fort. Time, the: gentle softener of affliction, had many a 
long day cast its dimming shadow over the great event of 
her life, and nothing more had been heard of her absent 
lover, till a week or two ago, when, to her astonishment and 
delight, she received a letter from him, breathing the devoted- 
ness of constant attachment, and vows of unaltered affection, 
not the less welcome though wafted across the seas. Another 
and another followed, begging forgiveness for the former 
apparent neglect—and still another, the last accompanied 
by the consent of the parents of the absent one. The poor 
girl’s hopes were at the highest point of anxiety, when she 
received a still more welcome epistie, assuring her that her 
lover had landed at Falmouth, and was hastening to perform 
his neglected promise. The day was looked forward to with 
delight ; it came, and with it the dark tidings of the grave — 
her lover had been suddenly seized with illness the night be- 
fore his departure for the city of Gloucester —he was a 
corpse before morning! As a melancholy satisfaction to the 
poor disappointed girl, the mother of the intended bridegroom 
visited her immediately, and confessed that her son had 
been a voluntary exile, and would have remained so, had not 
his parents, whom he loved and respected, given their con- 
sent to his union ;—after frequent communications, his pa- 
rents assented, and he instantly quitted Jamaica to claim the 
hand_of his first love ; hastening to meet her, death ruthless- 
ly arrested his progress before he had been many hours on 
his native shore. Asa procf of the sincerity of his attach- 
ment, the lover in the hour of dissolution bequeathed to his 
bride elect £2000.— Hereford Times. 


YANKEE INTREPIDITY. 

We do not remember, among the many anecdotes of duel- 
ling, to have met with one displaying more hardihood than 
the following, which though it happened many years ago, 
and was related to us by an eye-witness, we have never seen 
in print. 

Me. Spring had a farm oh an island in Saco river, from 
which he wished to build a bridge to the main land, where it 
would encroach upon the land of his neighbor, Mr. Dennett. 
The channel was not very broad, and a few rods below were 
some considerable falls. Spring built abutments and laid 
the string pieces; but Dennett came in the night and tore 
them down. Spring, naturally enraged, threatened that if 
he did it again, he should answer for it to him personally. 

Unawed by this threat, no sooner were the beams again 
laid on the abutments, than he destroyed so much of the 
work as to leave but one string-piece remaining, and that a 
beam eight inches square, over the river, where a fall would 
be as certain death, as from the Goat Island bridge above 
Niagara. 

According to his previous threat, Spring challenged Den- 
nett to mortal combat. “I won’t fight,” said Dennett, “ but 
ll tell you what I will do.” 

“Well!” 

“ll take a keg of powder with a lighted candle, and carry 


it on the centre of that string-piece. You shall sit down on 
one end of it and I on the other, till the candle burns down 


to the powder. That will be a test of our courage.” 
This terrible proposal was agreed to. The frail timber 
bent beneath them as they coolly walked out and placed the 


cask of powder in the middle, over the roaring flood below, 
stuck the blazing cradle into it, and sat down to watch its 


burning. Hundreds were gathered on each side, awaiting in 
breathless silence the issue. 
Spring was a large fat man, and as the candle burned 


slowly towards the powder, he was observed to grow more 
Agreeably with this arrangement, and as the match|/and more nervous, wriggling on his seat and looking one 
acted the false notions which were beginning to corrupt allwas a°desirable one, her parents. parted with a lucrative||way and the other. At last, when the flame was but half an 
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continently got up and made his escape. 

Dennett, who had throughout displayed the utmost cool- 
ness, now very carefully took the blazing candle out of the 
cask, threw it into the water, and with the powder as his 
prize, went off in the opposite direction. The building of 
the bridge was forever abandoned. — Buffalo Patriot. 


SUPERSTITION OF THE HORSESHOE. 

Tne horseshoe was, of old, held to be of especial service 
as a security against the attacks of evil spirits. This virtue 
may have been assigned, perhaps, by the rule of contraries, 
from its being @ thing incompatible with the cloven foot 
of the Evil One; or from the rude resemblance which the 
horseshoe bears to the rays of glory which, in ancients pic- 
tures, are made to surround the heads of saints and angels ; 
or, finally, from some notion of its purity acquired in passing 
through the fire. This latter supposition receives some coun- 
tenance from the method resorted to for the care of horses 
that had become vicious, or afflicted by any distemper which 
village farriery did not understand ; such disease was inva- 
riably attributed to witchcraft, and the mode of cure seems 
to imply the belief that the imperfect purification by fire of 
the shoes which the animal wore, had afforded an inlet to 
malevolent influences. Accordingly, the horse was led into 
the smithy ; the door was closed and barred ; the shoes were 
taken off, and placed in the fire, and the witch or warlock 
was speedly under the necessity of removing the spell under 
which the animal suffered. 

We have a farther proof that the efficacy of fire constituted 
a part of the virtues inherent in the horseshoe, in the man- 
ner of reclaiming bewitched milk. All who have the man- 
agement of a dairy known that at certain seasons of the 
year butter will not “come” from cream, nor milk be con- 
verted into curd, with the same ease as at others. The 
modern reasoners on the causes of things look upon this as 
being ocasioned by the sort of food the cattle take ; but all 
the farmers’ wives of last century knew perfectly well that it 
was the effect of nothing else but some envious person’s evil 
eye; and they took their measures accordingly. On the 
return of the milkmaids with their milking pails upon their 
heads, when the foremost took down her vessel in order to 
pass under the door-way, the mistress was ready to drop a 
horseshoe heated red-hot into the milk. It was necessary 
that the ceremony should be performed at the instant when 
the young woman was lowering the pail; and as it was far- 
ther requiréd that no one should be aware of the good dame’s 
intention, the troop of milkmaids was often thrown into the 
utmost dismay by the sudden bubbling and hissing, and the 
screams of their companion more immediately concerned. 
The loss of the whole mea! of milk was the usual conse- 
quence, to say nothing of the work created for the cooper ; 
but these were matters of inYerior importance, the future 
productiveness of the milk being an ample set-off against 
lesser mischances —and that, it need scarcely be added, was 
invariably secured. 

A horseshoe was commonly nailed upon the doors of the 
cow-houses ; but this was not at all times a sufficient protec- 
tion, as in summer the cows were not driven home at night, 
but milked a-field, and shut up in an openenclosure. When 
people began to be half ashamed of superstition, instead of 
nailing the horseshoe on the outside, they fixed it to the inside 
of the doors both of dweiling-houses and farm-offices ; and in 
that situation it may at this day be detected in many parts of 
the country. Thus the devil, though not openly defied, might 
come to burn his fingers if he were to attempt an entrance. 

Sailors are, or were, for the most part, careful to have a 
horseshoe nailed to the mizzen-mast, or somewhere on deck 
near midships, for the protection of the vessel. 

The Chinese have their tombs built in the shape of the 
horseshoe, as we are informed by Captain Hall, in his 
voyage to.Loo Choo; which custom is very curious, as it 
may be fairly regarded as a branch of the superstition preva- 
lent among ourselves. 





Ir is stated in an English paper, that during the first 
month of this year, upwards of one hundred and thirty beg- 
gars died about the streets of Canton, in consequence of the 
severe cold and continual wet. 





A yew secr is about to be founded in New York; the 
groundwork of whose tenets is, that the eyes were made to 
wear spectacles, the nose to take snuff, and the chin to rest 
on the top of a cane. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, MAY 29, 1841. 


American Sinomne Birps. — An old traveller in America, 
(1798,) in describing a tour in Pennsylvania, remarks — 

“In rambling through the woods at this season, (May,) ] 
was confirmed in the popular opinion that their feathered 
songsters are neither so numerous nor so melodious, as in 
our more temperate clime; I had previously supposed this 
a mere national prejudice.” 

This observation was probably more correct at the time 
it was made, than it would be at the present time. Natural- 
ists have not sufficiently taken notice of the fact that very 
many tribes of singing birds are rare in uncultivated re- 
gions, and multiply only as the wilderness is cleared and 
improved. Hence Europe has a greater number, if not a 
greater variety of singing birds than America, and Ameri- 
ca a greater number now, in 1841, than it probably had a 
century ago. Many of our singing birds may be said to be 
partially domesticated. They are seldom seen in the deep 
woods, but assemble about the villages and habitations of 
men, where they obtain their food and rear their young. 
Our common robin or field-fare generally builds near our 
dwelling houses, often in orchards, and but seldom in a wild 
wood or far from a house or village. 

Alexander Wilson said that the birds of America were su- 
perior to those of England; but we believe he was mis- 


subsequent obligation on the parties or their children, 
Though this system is far from being one of perfect tol- 
eration, it certainly exceeds in this respect the religious sys. 
tems of the other states in Europe. 





Tue Moniroriat Reaver, designed for the use of Acade- 
mies and Schools; and as a Monitor to Youth, holding up 
to their view models whereby to form their own characters, 
By Daniel Adams, M. D. 

Dr. Adams has been long known as the author of several 
popular school books. His Arithmetic alone has been circu. 
lated in almost every village in the United States; and 
judging from the appearance of the work befure us, this is 
destined to have a no less extended use. 

The object of the Reader “is to supply, what is believed 
to be a great desideratum in our schools,” a series of exer- 
cises upon the practical matters of life, so that the student, 
while learning to read, may have impressed upon his atten. 
tion the importance of virtue and morality. 

The interest the author has taken in education — his ex- 
perience — and above all, the high-toned moral character of 
the Reader, cannot but bespeak for it an extensive circula- 
tion. 


Tuere is a curious kind of metre, which is said to be of 
Moorish origin, which makes the middle of the second line 
rhyme to the end of the first; the middle of the third to the 


taken, —at least it cannot be said of the birds of New Eng-|/end of the second, and soon tothe end. Sir Philip Sidney, 
land. We have no bird that can be compared with the two||whe was always trying experiments in versification, and 
larks of Great Britain, the woodlark and the skylark. Our|/making innovations instead of improvements, has left some 


most musical birds are the thrushes, and each of these has|/specimens of this : 


a rival in the mother country. But these little musicians 
have multiplied during the last ten years, very perceptibly, 
and have also in some cases improved in their song. This 
is the case with the common hang-birds or golden oes 
They were formerly less numerous than now, and their) 
notes have increased in variety. Their song, which, since 


our remembrance, consisted of but a few notes, has become /' 


lengthened into quite a long and varied strain. The notes 
of all singing birds will improve both in richness and vari- 
ety, as the birds become more numerous. They improve in 
their vocal powers by social intercourse, as men and women 
improve in singing by keeping company with musicians. 
Each tribe learns a great many new. notes from other 
tribes, and these notes become gradually incorpurated with 
their native strains. The habits of the parents are often 
transmitted as instincts to the offspring; and hence, if the 
musical powers of the old birds are improved, the young will 
inherit a portion of this improvement. These remarks are 
not mere theory or conjecture. They are founded upon ob- 
servation and fact; and the youth of the present day may 
live to hear a much greater variety of music in the woods 
and fields than the present woodland choir can afford. 


Retictous Toteration in Russia. — The laws of the Rus- 
sian empire in regard to tolerance in religious matters ex- 
hibit a curious specimen of inconsistency. The system was 
chiefly contrived and perfected by the Empress Catharine. 
The following are its essential points. All religions are tol- 
erated in Russia. Christian of every denomination, Jew, 
Mahometan, Pagan, may each worship his God or gods, in 
the way his father has done before him. Neither is there 
any thing like a religious test for admission to public offices. 
The first persons in the civil and military departments have 
been Greek, Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Calvinist, &c., as it 
might happen. The sovereign’s chbice is a sufficient quali- 
fication ; nothing exists to control it. Yet there is a national 
church, strongly marked by its privileges, and perfectly se- 
cured against that dread of all churches, innovation. In the 
first place, though the different sectaries may change at 
pleasure from one church to another, yet the true native 
Russian must invielably adhere to the religion in which he 
is born, the Greek. Any change in him is apostacy ; and 
foreign ecclesiastics are forbidden to receive a Russian into 
their communities. Nay, if a foreigner once conforms to the 
established religion, he is fixed in it forever. If a foreign- 
er’s children, in defect of a minister of his own persuasion, 
chance to receive baptism from a Greek priest, they must 
likewise ever remain members of the national church ! — 
Moreover, in marriages between a Russian and a foreigner, 
the offspring, without a very particular dispensation from 
Court, must be brought up in the Greek faith. The marriage 































** Thy safety sure is wrapped in destruction, 

For that construction thine own words do bear ; 

A man to fear a woman’s moodie eye 

Makes reason lie a slave to servile sense, 

A weak defence, where weakness is thy force, 

So is remorse, in folly dearly bought.’’ 
This novelty, however, is addressed to the eye, and not to 
the ear. It is only rhyming regularly in short and irregu- 
lar lines. A peculiarity similar to this, though more agree- 
able, is said to be much used by the Welsh poets. A Welsh 
bard, Williams, has given a very happy specimen ig Eng- 


lish : 
* Retired amongst our native hills, 


And far from ills of greatness, 
We live, delighted with our lot, 
And trim our cot with neatness. 
We Wisdom seek and calm content, 
They both frequent our dwelling ; 
From these a deathless comfort springs, 
The joys of kings excelling.” 


Saxton & Peirce have just issued a neat little volume, 
entitled the Vestry Singing Book, and designed for social 
and religious meetings, family devotions, &c. Edited by 
Asa Fitz and E. B. Dearborn. 

“The principal design of the editors,’ as stated in the 
preface, “in preparing this work, has been to furnish a 
book suitable for social and religious meetings, in a form 
as cheap and compact as possible.” 

That their intention has been accomplished, an examina- 
tion of the work will afford ample proof. They have made 
a selection from the most approved Church melodies in use,* 
a majority of which are familiar to every individual who is 
acquainted with music. By this arrangement two or three 
hymns are adapied to each tune, so as to make it suitable 
to all occasions and circumstances. 

The editors have been at much labor in compiling the 
work, and the lovers of sacred music will undoubtedly hail 
it as an important auxiliary in their more private devotions. 


Inrropuction TO THE Literature or Evrors in the Fif- 
teenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. By Henry 
Hallam, F.R.S., &c. New York: Harper-& Brothers. 

This work, it may be said with truth, is one of the best 
that has come from the press for many years. It contains 
a history of literature during those times in which it emerged 
from the darkness in which an unrelenting opposition had 
placed it. It is, in short, a view of the numerous works that 
were issued from the press during a period of three hundred 
years, and upon which foundation the present superstructure 


of human knowledge has been built. The labor of preparing 
such a work must have been great, and in the language of 


e preface, ‘the advantages of such a synoptical view of 
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There is a street in the city of Alleghany, opmpsite Pitts- 
burg, known by the title of Widow street, fromthe fact of 
there being twenty-eight widows residing in it. The street 
is quite short, though the ladies think they have remained in 
their present situation rather long. 

There is a gentleman in New-York, one of @ family com- 
posed of a father and eleven children, all of whom are now 
living.’ The father is 89 years of age, the eldest son 68, the 
youngest 46, and the aggregate ages of the whole is 728 
years! 

Five Portuguese slavers, with upwards of one thousand 
slaves on board, were taken into St. Helena on the 26th of 
March, having been captured on the west coast of Africa by 
the British naval force on that station. 

The Picayune says in that city the loafers haye adopted a 
very comfortable plan to pass the night, by getting inside the 
old steamboat boilers and covering each end with handker- 
chiefs. 

Bracket, the Sculptor, will soon visit Boston for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting his group of statuary, representing the 
Archangel chaining Satan for a thousand and one years. 

The abolitionists have again nominated James G. Birney 
for the Presidency of the United States, and Thomas Morris 
for the Vice Presidency. 

The Duke of Wellington has entered on his 73d year. 


literature, as displays its various departments in their simul-|} The Custom House in New Bedford was entered by false 
taneous condition through an extensive period, and in their//keys on Monday night last, and about fifteen or twenty dol- 
mutual dependency, seems too manifest to be disputed.” lars stolen. The robber rammaged the papers and ransack- 
Although so much matter is compressed within the narrow |/ed the building pretty thoroughly, but did not get much of a 
space of two volumes, still the learned author deserves credit||/haal. The fellow, it appeared, had also made an attempt to 
for having arranged it in such a manner as to give us @ dis-|/get into the Post Office, which is in the same building, on 
tinct view of the whole. the first floor, but did not succeed in opening the door. Near 
The enterprising publishers, to whom we are indebted for;|the back door were found a bunch of matches and a lamp. 
the appearance of these volumes, are entitled to much praise|/ A circular has been issued by the ‘‘ Washington Total Ab- 
for their untiring efforts to disseminate truth, and advance}! stinence Society,” calling on the friends of humanity and of 
sound learning ; and we hope their labors will be daly ap-|| temperance, for aid to build an asylum for the poor drunk- 
preciated by a discerning public. ard, where he may receive such assistance and advice as 
The work may be had of Tappan & Dennett. will enable him to pursue, after he leaves it, an honest and a 
sober course of life. The object is eminently worthy consid- 
Dr. Cotrver is gratifying large audiences every evening, |jeration ; and we feel convinced our citizens generally will 
at the Museum, with his curious exhibitions of Animal Mag-/|come forward to its support. 
netism. Some unaccountable mystery hangs over the ope-|} In South America, fire-flies ate very common, which shine 
ration, which we should like to hear explained. The Doctor|/by so strong a phosphoric light, that a person may read by 
has as yet, we believe, experimented in this city on but one|/the light of three of them. The largest species have a lumin- 
. person—a young man. On the next week, however, he is//ous patch under the belly, and one on each side of the head. 
to experiment on two young ladies. — Mr. Harrington (who}| Another species has the light under its wings. When the fly 
is a host in himself,) also performs each evening, delighting/|is dead the light continues, and may be transferred. 
the audience with his sleight-of-hand tricks and ventriloquism.}| It is said of the eccentric John Randolph, that a political 
—_— opponent, who wished to draw him into a quarrel, one day 
Portrait or Harrison. — We have received from the pub-|| boldly met him on the sidewalk in Washington, with the 
lisher, Mr. Charles A. Wakefield, 56 Cornhill, a splendid en-||remark, ‘I do not turn out for every vile scoundrel I meet.” 
graving of our lamented President. It is on a large plate,||* But I,” said Randolph, with an expressive waive of the MARRIED, 
14 by 17 inches, and executed in elegant style by Pelton &||hand, “ always do,” and suiting the action to the word, he]|,,{" this Finaid af Beneen toile WekyB. Poteet ot enn, aoe. 
Kimberly. Those whose privilege it was to have an ac-|iturned one side, and went on his way. ic. 9. 8. Hildreth, fo Ara] Mary apes : Mr. Frederick Jacobs to 
quaintance with Gen. Harrison, pronounce it a correct like-/| When Sir Wm. Jones was young, having a great thirst|| ,,, Chetetiun, Mr. Jerenileh Ristori elvabiines ‘a. Nos mnie 
ness. for knowledge, he often asked questions of his mother. Her|/both of Boston. 
The picture is surrounded with miniature views of North|janswer was, ‘Read, my son, and you will find out.” He 
Bend, the battles of Tippecanoe, the Thames, &c. Let all|/ followed her advice, and he became a very learned man. 
who wish to avail themselves of an opportunity to procare|} Benj. Homer Dixon has been recognized by the President 
the true image of our late Chief Magistrate, improve the//as Vice Consul of the Netherlands, at Boston, for Massachu- 
present, — call upon Mr. Wakefield, and obtain ample remu-|/setts, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and Maine. 
neration for their money. “The Morning Star and Temperance Advocate,” is the 
es title of a new penny paper, published every morning, at 
Tue Lapv’s Boor, for June, is published by Mr. Jordan of|| No. 1 Congress Square, by James Barns. It goes the whole 
this city, and as usual is filled with valuable and entertain-|| fF total abstinence, and contains a variety of miscellany, 
ing matter. It contains a beautiful steel engraving, a plate the news of the day, &e. 
of fashions, and contributions from Mrs. Hale, Sigourney,|| A new-fashioned life preserver, in the shape of an ordina- 


and Miss Leslie, which is sufficient commendation of the||'Y Waistcoat, has been invented at Hartford, Conn. It is 
publication. made like any common vest, with the exception that the 


and a portion of the back are lined with India rubber, 
which can be inflated by the breath in a few moments, and 
Weekly Mecory. as well in the water as ro of it. It is not intended that these 
shall be put on only when immediate danger threatens, but 
The Philadelphia Inquirer advertises for the man who left|| worn at all times when travelling on the water, as the India 
a penknife in that office to call and take it. If it is not!/rabber, when inflated, does not injure the appearance. 
broken, or does not want sharpening, or has not been used|| The Albany Argus says that several commercial houses in 
by the borrower till it is good for nothing, he deserves 2||that city have it in contemplation to form a line of vessels to 
medal from the society for the encouragement of honesty, if|| prosecute directly the trade between that city and the West 
there is any such society, and if there is not there ought to|| tndies. 
be, to meet this particular case. That man, we say it de-|| There is living, in possession of her faculties, at the village 
liberately, that man might be trusted with — an umbrella. of Laronffe, in the Gareze, a woman, aged one hundred and 
At this season, says the New York Journal of Commerce, |jeleven years, who daily attends to the care of her cows, and 
a great many people leave New York and go to the country | who on Sunday walks a league to hear mass. 
for health. They may, perhaps, many of them, be right;| The funds now locked up in chancery, in England, the 
yet New York is quite as healthy, upon the whole, as the|/right to which is contested by suitors, amount to two hundred 
country. It contains ten thousand more inhabitants than the|/and five millions of dollars ! 
State of Connecticut ; and a physician of that State, who|} Two men have recently been invited by the Courts of 
took a good deal of pains to compare the bills of mortality,||Tennessee, to spend one 40 and the other 90 years, in the 
found, to his surprise, that there were more deaths in Con-/|State’s Stone House, merely because they happened to make 
necticut than in New York. the mistake of writing another man’s name without his 
There were on board the steamship President, on her de-||knowledge. 
parture from New York, 109 persons — of whom 28 were|| We regret, says the Philadelphia National Gazette, to an- 
passengers, and 81 belonged to the ship. It is probable not||nounce the death of Dr. William P. Dewees, formerly Pro- 
one of this number has escaped to tell the dreadful tale of||fessor of Obstetrics in the University of Pensylvania. Dr. 
the fate of this vessel. Dewees enjoyed for a great number of years, in Philadelphia, 
The Quebec Gazette, of Wednesday, says that at noon, on||the highest confidence, and had a most extensive practice. 
Tuesday last, one hundred ships, [7] under sail, were entering|| The Methodist Church throughout England is now agi- 
that harbor from the several ports in England. tated on the subject of wearing clerical gowns in the pulpits 
Edward C. Delavan writes from Havana that the climate |/of the society by its itinerant ministers. 
of Cuba is much finer and more favorable to diseased lungs|| Lydia Maria Child, assisted by her husband, David Lee|| © 






















































DIED, 


Tn this city, Mr. Francis James, 92. --- Stephen Thayer, Esq,, 71.- -- 
Mrs. Laura R. Newmarch, 67.--- Miss Abby Greene, daughter of the 
late Nathaniel Greene, Eeq. --- Mrs. Sally Penniman, 49. ---- Capt. 
Zachariah Rhodes, 86, an officer of the revolution, formerly of Provi- 
dence, R. I. --- Mrs. Maria, wife of Rufus Johnson, 42. 


In South Boston, Mrs. Emily, wife of Capt. David Nickerson, 38. 


In Cambridgeport, 17th inst., Mr. John McDuffie, 37; 2st, Mary 
Ann, his daughter, 17 months. 


MBustwtess Director sp. 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


Isaac F. Suerarp, Teacher,—at Jenkins’ New Building, corner of 
Tremont and Bromfield streets. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral Teeth, 16 Summer Street, 
Boston. His mineralteeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 
strength. His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. Those 
whose teeth are —- should lose no time in having them saved, 
All operations warranted. 

















THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
Edited by H. Theodor Hach, is published every other Saturday, in a 
neat octavo pamphiet of sixteen pages, at Geo. P. Reed’s Music Store, 
No. 17 Tremont Row, at $2 per year, in advance. ’ 


GEO. R. FRENCH 


’ 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinderand Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealerin Gold and Silver Watcher, 
Jewelry,&c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxesrepa‘red. 


WRIGHT & MALLORY, - 
Designers and Engravers on Wood, 96 Washington, Boston. 


consclnintiolnnisnthd hacen thdapstimneniciiiastesbsinaenanaeeeegatntngeibaasagipintnicianemmnaartinie 
THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 


Thisinteresting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. {Its morais are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its colamns. 

The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 

Teams. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10.00. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General; but in case they decline doing se, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publisher, 


Cc. P. JOHNSON, 
No. 37 Cornhill. . 
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than that of any part of Italy. Child, will hereafter edit the newspaper called the National A CHEAP BOOK. 

The annual cotton exports of this country average about Anti-Slavery Standard. Tae publishers of the Magazine, havingon hand a supply | 
sixty millions of dollars. The whole number of young men who have been aided by||of the second volume of the work, offer to furnish it, in | 
The British corn laws impose a duty of about $2.79 a bar-||the American Education Society is 3,389. handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they will 
rel on flour, which is imported from this country. “ Wild Cat,” with 200 other Florida Indians, recently ar-||farnish the second volume bound, and forward the present 

The steamship President cost £80,000, and was insuréd|irived at New Orleans, on their way to Arkansas. volume to subscribers, for $5.00. 
for £60,000. Tansy or wormwood planted about the roots of peach trees,|| The music it contains (fifty-four of the most popular pieces,) 


Green peas were sold in Baltimore last week for 75 cents|| will prevent them from destruction by worms. 
per peck, and strawberries for 75 cents per quart. | Watermelons are very plenty in New Orleans. 


cannot be purchased at the music stores for less than three 
times the price of the work. ’ 





THE BOSTON 'WEEKLY MAGAZINE: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, &c. 








TEES AT? SOW SIo. 
COMPOSED BY GEO. J. WEBB, FOR THE MUSICAL REPORTER. 
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The mel-low eve is glid-ing se - rene-ly down the west; 


SECOND VERSE. 
The woodland hum is ringing 
The daylight’s gentle close; 
May angels round me singing, 
Thus hymn my last repose. 


So, 


THIRD VERSE. 


The evening star has lighted 

Her crystal lamp on high; $ 
So when in death benighted, 

May hope illume the sky. 


FOURTH VERSE. 
In golden splendor dawning, 
The morrow’s light shall break 


Oh! on the last bright morning, 
May I in glory wake. 





TO MY CHILD. 


I Love to gaze upon thy cheek 
Of roseate hue, my child : 

I love to mark thy quick blue eye, 
So sparkling and so wild ; 

To twine those sunny locks of thine, 
And kiss thy forehead fair, 

And see thy little hands held up 
In sweet and guileless prayer. 


Yes! brigat and beautiful thou art, 
And playful as the fawn, 

That bounds, with footsteps light as air, 
Across the dewy lawn ; 

And when the day is over, 
And thy pleasant gambols done, 

Thou’lt calmly sink to rest, nor think 
Of ilis beyond that sun. 


Thou dream’st not of a mother’s cares, 
Her anxious hopes, my boy ; 

The skies are ever clear, thy thoughts 
Are fall of mirth and joy ; 

And nestled in a parent’s arms, 
Or seated on her knee, 

List’ning to the oft-told childish tales, 
What’s all the world to thee? 


Moments of thoughtless innocence, 
Why do ye fly so fast, 
Leaving the weary heart to feel 
Life’s sweetest hours are past! 
And flinging o’er the fairy land 
. That bloom’d, when ye were near, 
With iight and loveliness, the mist 
Of trouble, doubt and fear ! 





REAL BENEVOLENCE. 
Tue late Archbishop of Bordeaux was remarkable for his 
tolerance and enlightened benevolence. The following an- 
ecdote will not be read without interest. “My lord,” said a 
person to him one day,—“ here is a poor woman come to 
ask charity —what do you wish to do for-her?” How old 
isshe?” “Seventy.” ‘Is she in great distress?” ‘She 
says so.” “She must be relieved; give her twenty-five 
franes!" “ My lord, it is too much, especially as she is a Jew- 
ess!” “A Jewess?” “Ves, my lord.” 0, that makes 
a great difference, give her fifty francs, then, and thank her 
for coming.” 


MIRROR OF LIFE. 

Tue following observations on a looking glass, made at 
an advanced period of life, convey a moral reflection, which, 
if duly weighed, may prove a salutary warning against in- 
dulging those deceitful dreams, which too frequenily grow 
on the mirthful scenes and careless indolence.of youth. 
“ This piece of farniture brings before me an epitome of my 
life. When I first looked on it, this identical article, being 
then such as it now appears, presented to my. view a rosy: 
faced laughing little boy. <A few years passed.away, and it 


reflected ihe image of a growing heedless youth, full of|/This thermometer has but four degrees, viz: —Slight love, 
health, and exhibiting all the animation of joyous hope. At 


a subsequent period I again looked on it, and saw a man. 
Boundless expectation had now been brought down to calm 
satisfaction. I had no farther good toexpect; the first throb 
of exultation was over, but fear and distrust were unknown. 
More advanced in years, I saw in it one of middle-aged 
appearance, whose aspect was soured by the disappointments 
and vexations of the world, but yet covered with hepe, and 
elate with conscious integrity. Now this object, which origi- 
nally reflected my infant mirth, gives me to see a picture 
of declining life, a faded remnant of humanity, and a living 
record of mournful error.” 





A sace American, on being asked by his son, when he 
thought America would be a great people? replied, When 
they are a virtuous people. And when, continues the son, 
do you think they will become a rich people ?— When they. 
become an honest people. And when shall America be re- 
spected by the nations of Europe ?— When, replied the sage, 
they pay more attention to their public faith, and less atten- 
tion to trifles. - However simple the above answers may ap- 
pear, they are truths in which the interest of America is 
greatly concerned. 





A LETTER recently arrived at a post office in this vicinity, 
(says the Lincoln Telegraph,) with the following inscrip- 
tion : 


Quick as lightning thro’ the heavens, 
Your course pursue to Samuel Stevens, 
The creature works upon a farm, 

With Judge Hill, but that’s no harm, 
He lives in Phipsburg, State of Maine, 
And there awhile he will remain. 





AN OFFER. 
A western editor offers $1000 to any one who will far- 
nish satisfactory evidence that any female subscriber to a 
newspaper has ever neglected to pay up her subscription 
regularly. We have a respectable list of lady subscribers, 
but hope we shall never have occasion to claim the reward. 
Had the offer related to the other sex, we should have bril- 
liant prospects ahead. 





A mecuanic went to the house of a farmer, to buy some 
wheat, and inquired the price. “Do you want it very mach?” 
inquired an honest negro, who had charge of the granary. 
“Yes,” said the mechanic, “ bat why do you ask that ques- 
tion?” **Cause massa say if you want it very much, the 
price is one dollar and a half; but if you don’t want it none 
at all a’most, you may have it for a dollar.” 





A Mr. Mavretas, a Parisian perfamer, has invented a 
Love Thermometer, by which persons can ascertain whether 
they are in love or not. This is certainly a very interesting 
discovery, and will no doubt be very generally songht after. 


;tender love, constant love, and passionate love. 
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Behold, alas ! our days we spend : 
How vain they be, how soon they end! 


BEHOLD ° 
How short a span 
Was long enough of old 
To measure out the life of man; 
In those well temper’d days, his time was then 
Surveyed, cast up, and found but threescore years and ten. 


ALAS 
And what is that? 
They come and slide and pass 
Before my tongue can tell thee what ; 
The posts of time are swift, which having run 
Their seven short stages o’er, their short-lived task is done. 


OUR DAYS 
Begun we lend 
To sleep, to antic plays 
And toys until the first stage end ; 
12 waning moons, twice 5 times told we give 
To unrecovered loss: we rather breathe than live. 


WE SPEND 
A ten years’ breath 
Before we apprehend 
What ’tis to live in fear of death ; 
Our childish dreams are filled with painted joys 
Which please our sense awhile, and waking prove but toys. 


HOW VAIN, 
How wretched is 
Poor man, that doth remain 
A slave to such a state as this! 
His days are short at longest ; few at most; 
They are but bad at best ; yet lavished out, or lost. 


THEY BE 
The secret springs 
That make our minates flee 
On wings more swift than eagles’ wings! 
Our life’s a clock, and every gasp of breath 
Breathes forth a warning grief, till time shall strike a death. 


HOW SOON 
Our new-born light 
Attains to full-aged noon! 
And this, how soon to gray-haired night! 
We spring, we bud, we blossom, and we blast, 
. Ere we can eount our days, our days they flee so fast. 


THEY END 
When scarce begun, 


And ere we apprehend 
That we begin to live, our life is done, 
Man, count thy days ; and if they fly too fast 
For thy dull thoughts to count, count every day the Jast. 


Is it not a novelty to see two women pass each other in 
the street, without each turning round, to see what the other 
had on? ve 
—_—__————— 
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